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WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 


New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


JOHN A. M. PAssMORE. 
Pottsville, Pa. 





NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES. 


I. Course of twenty lectures on Plants, $200 and expenses, 
II. Course of twenty lectures on Animals, $200 “ 


III. General course of twenty lectures, $200 “ 
IV. Course of three lectures on the Maples, 
Beeches and Oaks of ourforests, - - $45 « 


V. Special lectures subject to negotiation. 


The above lectures are fully illustrated, and are accompanied 
by original charts of Classification, Paleontology and Geology. 


ADDRESS, GRACE ANNA LEWIS, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


SPRING OPENING. 


The new Foreign Importations of Dress Goods, 
Silks, and all the Spring and Summer Fabrics, are 
now open at our counters. Everything is ready for 
lookers, and everybody has an invitation to look, and 
is made welcome. 


Ture CAP GRENADINE HAS COME. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 


BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LaRrGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CoNSTANTLY ON HaNnp. LaADIéEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
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sibhih $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 













PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN re YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - 7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, *Y 118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
OP SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 
Address J. B. WATKINGS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, Now Fork — 243 Broadway. 
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ee coma |. RICHARDS & SHOURDS 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. CARPENTERS AND Butrprrg 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, JOBBING ATTENDED To. 
T OF THE YOUNG. 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ] 
TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON oat 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S —_ nn 








FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


iterature.” HENRY C. ELLIS, 


“TI hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 


mental food forjjthe young, may meet with the best success.” HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Address, (In all its Branches.) 


M. Y. HOUGH, 112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- Clement M. Biddle 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, ) Dillwyn Parrish, 


Fi Tr > DREER’ CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Aantits 


\ Debiedeninmtetiae in stamps 





ENRY A. DREER ‘ 
14 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 12 15 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-G.LASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
Secnosterus, Taascorss, Fini>-Giases 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, (2 doors below Green.) 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 


ING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. CA R PET I - GS. 








MOQUETTES, Finest Grade, — - - $1.65 
Rob eRUSES ig ross 
8 Bi ae oe) ie ele 
LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN7 | TapusTRY BRUSSELS, -- - - - - - “Tae 
FREE ON APPLICATION. INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, . he 


Tomas C. LIpprIncort, 1307 MARKET STREET. i 


(Opp. Wanamaker'’s, bel. Public Buildings.) 
QUEEN & CO., 


MARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP & 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 





No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurpPLus of about Two MILL- 
per ITS POLICL. IES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 








“yo. 90s ARCH STREET, |) | X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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As J. S. METTS, 8 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER a 935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. = 
— ma Ee 
< = 
Brhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- > LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN’S REFORM a 
r ne HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDE. 
hensive assortment of every description of a FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. $ 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plouneeee. Seeds and Lo ee 
Removed to 2043 and 

2045 Market St., eee 
Pa. Cheapest and ety. 
Every conceivable ireplement of 
a farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

e~ izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

= great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establishment. If you 
_— get here, write for wants. 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 

Iam in communication with all 


werything that may be needed either for dress or for 
~ house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- y” Se Agricaitnral implement bull- 


mal inducements are offered, as the stock is among | ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
the largest in the American market, and the prices | —____ _____— 








are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere wos WM. HEACOCK, 2~ 
on similar qualities of goods. 
—— UNDERTAKER, 
N.W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PHILADELPHIA. 











WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, The attention of our Readers is called to 


ao ‘round ‘trom sod of selected re min THE STUDENT, 


Kieffer Hybrid. Hybrid Pear Trees, A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interest 







1 00,000 Peach Trees, of the Society of Friends in 
Strawberries, Grapes, SCHOOL AND HOME 
B lackberries, etc., etc. Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. D. H. FORSYTHE 





M. H. GARRETT, } Eprrors, 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP.O,N.J. |: cocci simile 




















MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 











(PSIENDS' ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Lb & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

° Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
W adding in pound sheets. 


[e44c G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


len AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. LINvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. &pecial Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


E & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


To RENT—TO AN ADULT FAMILY, A TEN 
roomed modern dwelling house, pleasantly situated in the 
Borough of Darby. The rent will be taken in board. 
Inquire of JosePH T. BUNTING, 
No. 323 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


W4N TED—SITUATION WITH AN INTEL- 

ligent farmer for a boy 17 years of age, one 15 years and 

one 18 years. “Address G. L., Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P, R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 

dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


LEASANT ROOMS AND A COMFORTABLE 
Home can be had with Friends, Corner of Washington 
Street and South Avenue, Media, Del. Co., Pennsylvania. 
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Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock op 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS, 


—_——_— > 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P, BaRTRay, 


Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 





VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


CHEAP FARMS. SPLENDID CLIMATE. SHORT, MILD, WIn. 
TERS. GOOD MARKETS. DESCRIPTIVE 
LAND LIST FREE. 


GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURG, VA. 
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For correspondents For expert writers 
Nos. 2 and 3 PE Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. are the best. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY, 





History of the Underground Railroad in Chester 
and Neighboring Counties of Penna. 


By R. C. SMEDLEY, M. D. 


Containing much valuable history to be found in no other work. 
But one edition of this book has been published, and a few 
copies may be procured of J. CoMLy HALL, agent for the publish- 
ers, West Chester, Penna. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. Former price $1.50. 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Fapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
383 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
70 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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TEARS. | 


IS it rainy, little flower? 
Be glad of rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee ; 
’ Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true ; 
But just behind them shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender-heart? 
Be glad of pain, 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 


M. F. Butts. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
THE epistles of Paul which we have hitherto ex- 
amined were written while the author was a free 
citizen of the Roman nation, claiming its immunities 
and its rights with a certain pride, unto the supreme 
point when he demands judgment at the very throne 
ofthe Cesar. We observe that in the epistle to the 
Romans, Paul mentions (15 ; 25-26), “I go unto Jeru- 
salem, ministering unto the saints. It hath been the 
good pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor among the saints 
that are at Jerusalem.” We may understand that 
Paul is to carry with him the contributions from the 
Gentile churches to the planters of the faith at Jeru- 
salem, Then, having accomplished this mission he 
will go on a long missionary journey to Spain, visit- 
ing the Romans on his way. His hope and confidence 
were strong and he could promise, “I shall come 
(next year) in the fullness of the blessing of Christ.” 

From the ninth to the twenty-eighth of the Acts 
isthe record of his return to Jerusalem with all its 
dramatic minutize. His address to the elders of the 
church at Ephesus is touching and full of pathos. He 
claims that he has preached among them the doc- 
trines of repentance and faith, shrinkingnot from 
any testimony that he saw profitable ; “ And now, be- 
hold I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: save 
that the holy spirit testifieth unto me in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me.” Yet he 
goes willingly, not holding his life dear. But he 
warns his weeping friends that they shall see his face 
homore. He commits to them the care and guar- 


1Read on Third month 14th, 1886, at a Conference at Race St. 
Meeting-house. 
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dianship of the flock of which the holy spirit had 
made them bishops, warning them of troublesome 
days. “Watch ye” he cries, “remembering that by 
the space of three years I ceased not to admonish 
every one night and day withtears. And now Icom- 
mend you to God, and to the word of his grace, who 
is able to build you up, and to give you the inheri- 
tance among all them that are sanctified.” 

A most tender and regretful leave taking—and 
the little ship receives him who was “the Holy Spir- 
it’s witness ” and he sailsaway overthelovely Agean: 
Cas, Rhodes, Patara and Cyprusindicate his pathway 
unto the famous port of Tyre. Prophetic witnesses 
warn him of dangers, and lovingly would have held 
him back, but he goes on to Ptolemais and rests with 
Philip the evangelist, where again he has warning of 
bonds. But Paulis resolute: he is willing to suffer 
not only bonds but death itself at Jerusalem. Cer- 
tain of the loyal disciples are his escort from Cesarea 
to Jerusalem, where we learn that the “ brethren re- 
ceived them gladly.” But the Judaizers bring their 
charges against him and he is seized and bound as he 
had been warned. With brutal violence he is beat- 
en and abused until he is rescued from the assailants 
by the guard. Then he defends himself by oratory, 
without reaching the hearts of his accusers, and he is 
again in danger of death by violence at their hands. 
He is returned to Cesarea and is kept a prisoner at 
Herod’s palace of judgment. Here the accusations 
were made against him, but they seem trivial to the 
more noble-minded Romans who were his judges. 
Paul’s noble defence before Agrippa is a monument 
to his power of persuasion—to his clearness and pre- 
cision of statement. He appeals to the Emperor, and 
there is no other course for the servants of the great 
central power, than to send him to the Forum of 
Rome for judgment. A tortuous and tedious voyage 
or series of voyages bring him at length to Rome, and 
for two whole years in his own hired house he dwelt 
in that city with his soldier guard, preaching the 
Kingdom of God, and the good news of Christ’s Gos- 
pel boldly, none forbidding. He seems to have laid 
his cause before his Jewish brethren at Rome, and 
that opinion among them was much divided, but 
there was no hindrance to his ministry for this pe- 
riod at least. 

It was during this captivity that he receives a 
visit from Epaphroditus, a presbyter of the church 
at Philippi. Chained as he was to the arm of a sol- 
dier, he could not work and so provide for his own 
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necessities as hitherto, and the loving and generous 
Philippians send him by the hands of this elder a 
most welcome contribution to his sore need. The 
great, magnanimous Paul wes probably in bitter 
want, and he was advancinginyears. It wasautumn 
when Epaphroditus arrived at Rome with his love 
offering for the dear father who was “in bonds,” and 
not able as of yore to find an adequate support from 
his patient industry. It is ever malarious at Rome 
in the autumn. The bearer of the gift of the kind 
Philippians must needs do the work of an evangelist 
at Rome, regardless of consequences, and is soon 
prostrated by dangerous sickness. There was deep 
sorrow and anxiety at Philippias at Rome. There 
was prayer, but no miracle seems to have been sought 
for in this case. But the life of Epaphroditus was 
spared, and his heart longed for home. Paul bids 
him God speed, and sends by him a letter of loving 
counsel. “It is a genuine and simple letter—the 
warm, spontaneous, loving effusion of a heart which 
could express itself with unreserved affection to a 
most kind and a most beloved church.”—[Farrar.] 
He exhorts tenderly to unity, calling all to Christ’s 
example of humility,—he showing himself entirely 
obedient to the divine will, even though such obedi- 
ence must end in death—the death of the cross. 

In the second verse of the third chapter, Paul 
seems about to give the concluding clause, when he 
is disturbed by a sudden storm of emotion, of which 
we can only guessthe cause. He warns the Philip- 
pian church in words earnest and even passionate to 
adhere to simplespiritual worship, having no depend- 
ence upon the flesh. He himself had as much ground 
for such dependence as any could have, but his de- 
pendence was entirely upon “gaining Christ and be- 
ing found in him.” His aspiration is to come toa 
perfect fellowship with the Master, and know the 
power of his resurrection, the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings, and be conformed unto his death, and attain 
unto the resurrection from the dead. But he counts 
not himself to have attained perfection, but an eager 
charioteer on the road to righteousness, leaning for- 
ward, as it were, in his flying car; bending over the 
shaken rein and the goaded steed, forgetting every- 
thing—every peril, every competitor, as be pressed 
on for the goal by which sat the judges with the 
palm, which should be the prize of his heavenly call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus. The simile for this was 
probably furnished by his soldier guards as they re- 
turned from the races at the Circus Maximus, and 
related to him the particulars of the chariot race, and 
the awarding of the palm of victory. 

He exhorts to peace and joy and rejoicing—with 
prayer and supplication and thanksgiving—“ and the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding, shall 
guard your hearts and your thoughts.” Certain 
critics see in Euodia and Syntyche, the two whom 
Paul calls to be at peace, not two women, but two 
parties—the Orthodox or Petrine, and the Gentile 
Christian. But this must seem to us fanciful and far 
fetched when the surface meaning is so much more 
likely to be the true meaning. The undertoneof joy 
is perceptible unto the end of this letter. Rejoicing, 
magnanimity, thoughtfulness of high and pure ex- 





le. j tial n his bel ad ant a 
ample, is enjoined upon his beloved and lo 
Philippians. needte 

He makes no moan that he isa prisoner, for even 
in this hard estate he has found cause of rejoigi 
Even as he and Silas, when chained in the deepest 
dungeons of the Philippi prison, bleeding from Ro 
man rods, could sing songs in the night, he sends 
forth now a chant of triumphant joy from his Roman 
prison. He is incomparable even here. The proud 
Stoic philosophers of the old Roman world can show 
no such noble example of the superiority of the gog) 
to all the griefs and sorrows which might befall jt 
Seneca was a contemporary of Paul, who may hayg 
seen the Apostle in his long martyrdom. He tog 
knew the sorrow of exile. But he knew nothing of 
the poverty or of bonds. He was rich and free, 
But he, stoic as he was, breaks outin abject complaint 
over the grief of exile, and condescends to extrayg. 
gant flatteries to procure his return. Paul was not 
only an exile, he was cold and hungry, and a prisoner 
and lonely,—a doom hanging over him, yet the fyp. 
damental note of the many-toned music of thisepistle 
is that of rejoicing. “The letter bears the impress, 
at times almost elegiac, of resignation in view of 
death with high apostolic dignity, unbroken holy joy, 
hope, and victory over the world.”—[ Farrar.] It re. 
veals a peace, like the deep peace in the heart of the 
ocean in spite of the surface agitations. 

Let us consider the circumstances in which this 
most heroic Christian apostle could express such 
triumphant joy. He is indeed in bonds, and in the 
hand of the most deadly, cruel, and most ruthless of 
all the tyrants which have afflicted the earth. Nero 
is indifferent to all religious teachings, and the laws 
of the Empire tolerate all. But the sullen despot, 
whose heart is incapable of being touched by heroic 
virtue and noble sensibility, has his eye upon his 
prisoner, and sooner or later the blow will fall which 
will part the soul from its tenement of flesh and end 
its earth work. 

We must judge that he had a prospect of acquittal, 
since he has violated no law of the empire, but his 
spiritual teachings and his liberality of view have 
procured him the bitter, even the murderous, enmity 
of his Hebrew brethren. His love for them and his 
concern lest their own hardness of heart, their cru- 
elty and their obstinate blindness will exclude them 
from thatsalvation which he is commissioned to preach 
to those who will walk by the new and divine guid- - 
ance which Christ’s Gospel has revealed—new, and 
yet as old as time—for we cannot conceive of a day in 
which the Spirit of God did not move upon the face 
of the waters, and the Infinite did not proclaim, Let 
there be light. Well may it be the source of endless 
sorrow and pain to his sensitive, passionate heart! 

But in the fulness of his inward peace he could 
exclaim. “I have all things, and abound; I am 
filled.” What is the secret of this joy and continu- 
ing peace to which the apostle bears such glad wit 
ness from his Roman house of bondage? That poor 
body, now bowed with advancing age and long suf 
fering, was the temple of the Holy Ghost. Thein- 
dwelling God was with him, and in his holy filial 
trust he could cry “ Abba, Father.” Says Barclay: 
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gain Pauline expressions, “It is this spirit that 
pelpeth our infirmities, and maketh intercession for 
us with groanings that cannot be uttered. It is by 
this spirit that both wisdom and knowledge, and 
faith, and tongues, and prophesies, are obtained. It 
is by this spirit that we are “all baptized into one 
pody.” It was the felt presence of the true comforter 
that every Christian ought to enjoy, which could 
pring joy, content, and fulness into the prison-house 
of Paul. S.R. 


MISSING LINKS IN BIBLE HISTORY. 


THE last “ Scripture Lesson ” of the present quarter 
ended with the prophecy of Malachi, which closes 
the canon of the Old Testament. There is an in- 
terval of over 400 years between that date and the 
New Testament history. The links in the Hebrew 
chain that connect the Old with the New are found 
in Josephus’s “ Wars of the Jews,” in the two Books 
of the Maccabees, placed among the Apocrypha! 
writings, and in the secular history of those eventful 
times. 

After the death of Nehemiah Judea was joined to 
Syria, but the civil power remained in the hands of 
the high priests. The influence this position gave 
was not always wisely used; disgraceful contests as 
to who should fill the sacred office were frequent; 
brother raised his hand against brother in the unho- 
ly strife, and the inner court of the temple was pollu- 
ted with the blood of the victim. 

Yet amidst all the trouble this unhappy condition 
brought upon the people, there was a remnant that 
remained faithful, as is recorded by Malachi, “ Then 
they that feared the Lord, spake often one to another, 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was kept for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon his name. 

On the overthrow ofthe Persian Empire by Al- 
exander of Greece, about the year 330 B.C., Judea 
passed with all the rest of the provinces of Darius 
under the sway of the conqueror. 

Josephus records that on the approach of the 
Grecian army, headed by Alexander, great fear and 
alarm spread through the city of Jerusalem. Suste- 
nance for the invading army had been refused by 
these loyal subjects of Darius, and the conqueror 
was determined to inflict terrible punishment upon 
the people of the city for their disobedience. 

Jaddua, a righteous and faithful servant of God, 
held the office of High Priest at that time. When 
the tidings of the disaster to the Persian army and 
the approach of the conqueror with threats of ven- 
geance upon their beloved city reached him, he saw 
how utterly hopeless any efforts to defend them- 
selves would be. In this extreme peril Jaddua called 
upon all the people to throw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the God of their fathers as their only de- 
liverer. 


With one accord they fasted and prayed, and 
while thus engaged the High Priest was favored 
with a divine vision, in which he was instructed to 
array himself in his pontifical robes and to have the 
priests and people put on white garments, and thus 





arrayed to go forth in procession without sword or 
spear, to meet the angry conqueror. 


As this peaceful procession, headed by the vener- 


able Jaddua, wearing all the insignia of office, wound 
its way over the hills and through the defiles that 
lay between the walls of the city and the hosts of Al- 


exander, we may well believe that from every heart 


the prayer ascended, that God in whom they trusted 


would give them favor with the king. Alexander, 


seeing them approaching, hastened forward, and to 
the astonishment of all his troops made obeisance to 
Jaddua, cordially embracing him, then joining his 
procession he entered with them into the city of Je- 


rusalem. On being questioned as to this strange con- 
duct by Parmenio, his friend, and the second in com- 


mand of the army, Alexander replied, “That it was 


not to the priest, but to the God whom he served that 
adoration was offered,” for, said he, “ while we were 
yet in Macedonia I beheld in a dream this high 
priest arrayed in such a dress as he now wears, and 
he bade me pass boldly into Persia, for God would 


give me success.” 


This account of a most singular deliverance may 
or may not be literally true; it is not mentioned by 


any Greek historian of that period. Such a peaceful 
termination of an intended assault was not in accord 


with the warlike spirit of the times, and would hardly 
be regarded as worthy of record in the annals of, the 
king. 

Alexander entered into the temple and offered 
sacrifices, and was greatly pleased at being shown 
the prophecy of Daniel predicting the overthrow of 
Persia by the armies of Greece. He confirmed the 
Jews in their own peculiar laws, and left them to the 
enjoyment of their religion. 

After the death of Alexander, and the dividing 
up of his vast empire among his generals, Judea con- 
tinued for a time to form a province of Syria, but up- 
on the defeat of the king of Syria, by Ptolemy Soter 
(Savior), king of Egypt, Judea refused to become a 
tributary of Egypt, and an army was marched against 
Jerusalem to enforce subjection. Many thousands 
of Jews were sent to colonize the new city of Alexan- 
dria, founded only a few years before (332), but other- 
wise they were not as harshly treated by their cap- 
tors as the cruelty of the age permitted. Judeare- 
mained a tributary province of Egypt under a suc- 
cession of high priests for more than a century. The 
temple and the walls of the city were extensively re- 
paired, and subsequently large donations were be- 
stowed upon the temple by Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 
whose reign and by whose order it is said the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament (called the Septua- 
gint) was made for the Alexandrian Library. This 
was 270 years before the Christian era. The date of 
the translation is now doubted, and that it was the 
work of asingle age or the joint product of the 72 
translators is a mooted question. 

Judea again became a part of the Syrian monar- 
chy, and the city of Jerusalem was greatly disturbed 
and distracted by rival priests. The king of Syria 
determined to make it a Greek town, and for a time 
the temple was dedicated to the heathen deity and 
swine’s flesh offered upon its altars. The Jewish 
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ritual was forbidden, and fearful punishments were 
visited upon those who still clung to the ancient 
faith, and many thousands were carried away cap- 
tives to colonize other portions of the empire. It 
was at this juncture, 168 B. C., that the family of the 
Maccabees, who were of priestly rank, and zealous for 
the restoration of the worship of God, came to the 
rescue, and by their courage and devotion restored 
the country to comparative tranquillity. The history 
of this period,embracing less than fifty years as given 
in the Apocryphal books is well worth careful study, 
showing, as it does, what a lofty courage, inspired by 
faith and confidence in God, can accomplish, and 
even in the failure and defeat how the same trust and 
reliance will sustain the soul and enable it to meet 
torture and death without wavering. 

Rome, whose foundation was laid when Hezekiah 
ruled over Judea, and Jerusalem was the royal city, 
was now the dominating power of the world. The 
unfortunate dissensions that rent and distracted the 
Jewish nation ultimately terminated in the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Romans under Pompey, 59 B. 
C. The Jewish monarchy was reéstablished under 
the favor and protection of Rome, and Herod placed 
upon the throne. It was during his reign that the 
promised Messiah, so long foretold by prophets and 
seers, was bornin the city of Bethlehem, fulfilling 
the words uttered more than 700 years before, 


* And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah; 

Art inno wise least among the princes of Judah : 

For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 

Which shall be shepherd of my people Israel.” 

Micah, 5: 2. 
The succeeding Scripture Lessons will be from 

the New Testament for the remainder of the present 
year. 


COURSES OF STUDY AND PARENTAL Co- 
OPERATION. 


“WHAT modifications, if any, are needed in the 
course of study in our schools; and how can the co- 
operation of parents and teachers be secured to ob- 
tain the best results from them ?” 

Such isthe compound question presented for our 
consideration at this time. Logically, the proposition 
divides itself into two branches; the one relating to 
courses of study, and the other to the codperation of 
parents and teachers for the accomplishment of an 
object. The second branch seems to take precedence 
of the first, on the principle that joint labor is much 
more effective when the workers are in accord, than 
when each is trying to act independently of his 
neighbor; or, as the old proverb expresses it, “in 
union there is strength.” It must, of course, be as- 
sumed as an axiom that both teacher and parent have 
one object in view, which they must regard as the 
great desideratum, and that object is the welfare of 
the pupil,—the word welfare to be accepted in its 
broadest sense, applying to the moral and the physi- 
cal as well as to the intellectual development. With 
respect to the methods to be adopted for promoting 





1Read at the Educational Conference, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Third month 6, 1886, 








this welfare, there may be honest differences 
opinion ; but, so long as each party looks with " 
eye to the one object, the probability is that they 
soon find themselves in the same path, and asgigti 
each other to attain the goal. If the opposite of thig 
should be the case, and the paths pursued by pai 
and teacher continue to diverge, it is an evidence ofa 
morbid condition on one side or the other, and the 
strained relation thus maintained might better be 
severed than continued to the detriment of the 
pil, and eventually of the school. But it is needleag 
to consume time in advocating the desirability, the 
importance, shall we not say the necessity of coopera. 
tion between parents and teachers, in order to obtain 
good results; the question is, how can it be best se: 
cured? Before attempting to answer this, it may be 
well to look carefully at the chasm of separation 
which prevents them from coming together; and be. 
fore beginning to bridge this chasm to try to discover 
the conditions that have produced it. Of these we 
name only four, which are perhaps among the most 
common ; diffidence, indifference, ignorance and dig 
trust. Diffidence, if it exist on one side only, may be 
easily overcome by manifestations of interest, and 
by gentle courtesies from the other. If both are shy, 
it may require more time, and perhaps the inter. 
vention of a third party to bring about a pleasant de 
gree of familiarity. Indifference on the side of the 
teacher is an evidence that he has mistaken his call. 
ing; while on the part of the parent it is still more 
deplorable. Take for example a note like the follow. 
ing, addressed toa teacher who had sought for assig 
tance from a parent in the management of a difficult 
case: “IfIsend my boy to school regularly and 
punctually, if he is tidy in his personal appearanes 
and properly clad, and I pay his tuition bills 
promptly ; I do my part, and I wish to hear no com 
plaints from the teacher.” The effect of such are 
joinder can be appreciated only by those who have 
passed through such an experience. 

But, much as indifference is to be regretted, igno- 
rance is still more difficult to overcome; as those 
possessed of it are so apt to call it by another name. 
They will be likely to speak of it as self-respect, in- 
dependence, firmness, dignity, etc.; while the other 
party concerned might call it conceit, arrogance, ob 
stinacy, or selfishness ; but where either party tothe 
contract fails to appreciate the importance of mutual 
help, the most charitable view is to attribute the fail- 
ure to ignorance, But the fourth, and by far the 
most formidable obstacle to codperation, is distrust; 
and where this has been suffered to take possession 
of either parent or teacher, there is little to hope for, 
in the progress of the pupil, until mutual confidence 
can be restored. Here is the place and now is the 
time for judicious action on the part of the commit 
tee having the oversight of the school; and unless 
the distrust and the cause of it can be speedily re- 
moved, and friendly feelings reéstablished, it will be 
for the committee to decide whether teacher or pa- 
rent might better look for another school. 

Such are some of the difficulties in effecting and 
maintaining the desired mutual aid between parent 
and teacher; but, in Friends’ schools there are sev- 
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eral conditions existing which are calculated to lessen 
these difficulties, and to smoothe the pathway to co- 
operation. Our social habits, the “Second Query” 
of our “ Discipline,” the self-control acquired in 
early life by the attendance of our silent meetings ; 
the general feeling of trust that we repose in each 
other; are all calculated to promote friendly rela- 
tions and mutual confidence. Such being the case, a 
new teacher coming to a Friends’ school may feel 
that already he possesses the good will of the parents, 
combined with their earnest desires for his success. 
They will be more ready to hear and to believe good 
reports concerning him, than to give credence to 
those of an opposite character. This is the state of 
affairs when taken de novo. 

Under these favorable circumstances, the teacher 
desiring the cooperation of parents, should take the 
initiative in the procedure, and convince them either 
by a personal call, or a friendly note, that their child 
js not a mere wheel in the machinery of the school, 
but a being endowed with individuality, and an ob- 
ject of the teacher’s personal interest and regard. 
His note may be prompted by some special occur- 
rence, or it may accompany the regular monthly re- 
port, Where there is any peculiarity, mental or phys- 
ical, that prevents the child from doing just as others 
do, it may be a proper subject for conference between 
teacher and parent. In such casesthe teachershould 
manifest a high tone of refinement, a certain degree 
of tenderness, and good breeding sufficient to relieve 
the parent from the emharrassment of the situation. 
In commenting on the monthly report of the pupil, 
when the recitations have been defective, but the 
conduct satisfactory, it is quite proper to lay great 
stress upon the latter, and then to advise with the 
parent as to the proper means for securing better 
recitations in future. If some studies are marked 
very low, and others quite high, both should be fairly 
considered, and the attempt made to level upward. 
In writing notes to parents, the teacher should be 
courteous, guarded and sympathetic. Should he be 
unable to enter into sympathy with the parents con- 
cerning the infirmities, the foibles, or the thought- 
lessness of their children, he might find useful and 
profitable employment in some other vocation. 
When a verbal message is sent by the parent to the 
teacher, the latter should not, by word, deed, or look, 
appear to resent it,even though he may think it 
highly improper. Then and there it must be ac- 
cepted with serenity, and treated with respect ; trust- 
ing that after proper explanations the matter will be 
placed on a better footing. “A little explained, a 
little understood, a little passed over as a foible, and, 
lo! the jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic.” 

In order to view codperation from the parental 
side, we have only to reverse the glass. A recipro- 
city of interests should engender an exchange of 
courtesies, and occasional manifestations of appreci- 
ation will be likely to establish good feeling, and 
then the work is well begun. The impropriety of 
criticising the teacher in the presence of the children 
isso generally acknowledged that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention it here. The debatable boundary 
between the provinces of teacher and parent may be 
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found where the latter asks for some deviation from 
the regular course of study, and from the established 
regulations of the school, in the case of his child. 
The teacher will, of course, be likely to assume the 
well established position that what is good for the 
whole body, is good for every memberofit. Thisas- 
sumption will probably induce the parent to take 
one of two very different positions. First, are there 
not good reasons why the case of his child should be 
made an exceptional one? or, second, is the present 
regime the one best calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of the whole school? Should he take the for- 
mer of these two positions he may prove it tenable; 
but it would be much better to ask for the change as 
a favor, than to demand it as a right, for it may im- 
pose considerable extra labor upon the teacher, even 
where it is not directly detrimental to the school. 
But should the two fail to come to an understanding, 
or.to an amicable settlement of the case, I should 
recommend an appeal to the committee, at as early a 
date as practicable. If, however, the parent should 
assume the position that the present order of things 
is not the best, or the most expedient that might be 
devised for the whole school ; in.this contingency al- 
so the aid of the committee should be invoked to 
sustain the teacher in his present course, or to sug- 
gest such modification thereof, as they may deem ad- 
visable. 

Though outside the limits of the present paper, I 
should like to say just a word on the subject ofschool 
committees. If each one could have a sub-commit- 
tee—not large—to which all cases of difference be- 
tween teacher and parent could be referred ; and this 
sub-committee to meet at the call ofits clerk, as often 
as occasion might require; in this select body such 
differences could, in most cases, be adjusted without 
needless publicity or delay, and without consuming 
the time of the meetings of the general committee. 

We now take up the other branch of the original 
proposition. “ What modifications, ifany, are needed 
in the courses of study in our schools?” My views 
on this subject are somewhat radical; but I venture 
to present them on the simple claim of experience ; 
having passed about a score of years in front of the 
teache?’s desk, and more than a quarter ofa century 
behind it. 

The modification that I should recommend would 
be simplification;on the ground that pupils are 
crowded with studies. They may not do too much 
studying, perhaps in a majority of cases, not enough ; 
but they have so many different studies which they 
are trying to pursue at the same time, that the mix- 
ture produces confusion; and work done in a con- 
fused state is attended with a loss of both time and 
power. The memory and the reason both operate 
with more power and more clearness when concen- 
trated upon one idea, or one class of related ideas, 
than when the attempt is made to diffuse them over 
a heterogeneous mass of facts, and of ideas which are 
dissociated and independent of each other. Our col- 
leges set a good example to schools of lower grade, 
in this particular. Few branches, long lessons, dis- 
ciplined memories, a ready application ofthe reason- 
ing powers, hard work, and good results may be found 
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among the more industrious students in nearly all of 
our colleges. And especially is this the case in the 
higher classes. 

Some persons when traveling or shopping, at- 
tempt to carry a large number of packages detached 
from each other; but almost invariably they find that 
there are two serious disadvantages attending this 
practice ; one is the liability to loss, and the other is 
the constant strain upon the attention. Ifsuch be 
the case with material things,in the hands of an 
adult, how much worse must it be with subtile ideas 
in the delicate brain of achild. In many of our city 
schools, the number of books to be taken home daily 
by the pupil, is so large that parents who can afford 
to do so, procure a double set to avoid the luggage on 
the street. Not long since, I was informed by a 
mother, living in Philadelphia, that she thought her 
son had too many studies, but she did not wish to 
interfere with the regulations of the school; so, one 
morning, she concluded to apply the avoirdupois 
standard; she did so and found that the packages 
weighed eleven pounds. 

The physical injuries resulting from too much 
brain-work in early life, have been spoken of by 
physicians, but much more bylaymen. Parents who 
observe the health of their children to be declining 
are quite inclined to lay the charge at the door of the 
school-room, when perhaps it may belong in the con- 
fectioner’s shop, the dining-room, the ill ventilated 
bed-room, or the drawing-room in which evening en- 
tertainments are protracted into the small hours of 
the morning. Physicians who are best judgesin the 
matter are pretty well agreed that excitement, wheth- 
er it proceed from novel reading, from evening com- 
panies, or from attendance at public places of amuse- 
ment, is more injurious tothe constitutions of the 
young, than any reasonable amount of methodical 
study, pursued under healthful conditions. There is 
as much difference between excitement and calm in- 
tellectual labor, as there is between stimulant and a 
tonic ; the one leaves us weaker than it found us, the 
other gives tone and vigor to the intellect, just as 
proper exercise does to the muscles. The family 
physician who is more loyal to his patients than con- 
siderate of his purse, will not fail to impress upon 
parents the importance of mental and physical hy- 
giene as applicable to the different ages and condi- 
tions of their children. 

But the intellectual as well as the physical injury 
inflicted upon the pupils by too many studies, is a 
matter of serious moment. The dissipation of atten- 
tion that is suffered. by hurrying through one lesson 
because there are five or six others to be prepared— 
no, not prepared, but skimmed over,—before 
bed time, is conducive to confusion, as well as dif- 
fusion; and is calculated to make the pupil super- 
ficial rather than profound. Ifhe be nervous he is 
liable first to get worried, and then discouraged ; if 
he be sluggish the impression left by one lesson is so 
faint that it may be easily effaced by the next. In 
either case, there is intellectual dissipation for which 
he who imposed the task is morally responsible, and 
he who fails to perform it, is the helpless victim. 
The practice of having different studies for differ- 





ent days of the week, though not so bad ag crowd. 
ing too many into one day, is open to serious 
tions; it isasort of half-way house, between mix. 
ture and simplicity, and the teacher who would tra 
safely over the educational road might better avoid it 

The number of studies to be pursued at one time 
might well be limited to four ; and one of thege tobe 
prepared during school hours. There isa variety of 
school exercises that do not require any Previous 
preparation; and these, with familiar lectures and 
experiments in natural science, would be quite suf. 
ficient to occupy all the time appropriated to th 
school session. After a vacation, or what ig 
larly known as a holiday, the pupils might come tp 
school without any prepared lessons ; such days af. 
ford excellent opportunities for the teacher to dig. 
cover what his pupils know, and not merely what 
they have memorized from the book on the previous 
evening. About one hour every week could be prof. 
itably employed by the teacher in instructing his 
pupils in the methods of studying. It is quite asim. 
portant that the pupil should know how to study, ag 
how and what to recite. The relative importance of 
different studies is a subject too extensive for the 
present paper; in fact no course of study canbe 
properly prescribed without some knowledge of the 
character and conditions of the school to which itig 
to be applied. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my hearty ap. 
proval of these conferences, as affording the best op- 
portunities that could be devised for members of 
school committees, parents and teachers, to mingle 
together, and “ reason together,” concerning the best 
means to be adopted for educating the rising gener- 
ation. There will, of course, be differences of opin- 
ion, but out of these very differences truth and wis- 
dom may be educed. Friends are a tolerant people; 
they are willing to listen to patiently, and to treat 
respectfully, sentiments which may not accord with 
their own; and though they may have decided opin- 
ions and conservative tendencies, they hold them- 
selves open to conviction, and ready to take the on- 
ward step as soon as they are convinced that the 
ground before them is solid and tenable. 

Huaeu Fourkg, 


I am convinced that people think enough; it is 
the utterance of thought that is needed. If the hab- 
it of brave attempt of this utterance could be formed, 
and, despite all criticism, be persevered in, how much 
more should we give to each other! What a world 
of enjoyment and improvement would spring up! A 
discourse that would exclude the weary pettiness of 
thoughtless talk.—R. E. Cleveland. 





A.successful men have agreed in one thing: they | 


were causationists. They believed that things went 


not by luck, but by law. Belief in compensation, or — 


that nothing is got for nothing, characterizes all val- 
uable minds.— Emerson. 





He that loves has, as no one else has: it is the divine & 


possession.— MacDonald. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LETTERS FROM OUR COLORED SCHOOLS IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1 HAVE sometimes asked myself, is it simply the 
feeling that stirs the breast of every humane person, 
that gives to these letters sent us by the earnest, self- 
sacrificing women who are giving themselves for the 
galvation of these dusky children of our common Fa- 
ther, such an intense interest to me? And thenI 
remember the warm motherly arms of the old nurse 
that even now seem to embrace me, and the gentle 
tenderness with which she listened to my childish 
sorrows, and the firmer tones of her voice as she as- 
sured me of safety, with the promise that she would 
redress every wrong, and keep her “darlin’ chile” from 
every danger. How very near the divine care-taker 
seemed under the assurance that “de blessed Lord 
loved de little chillun and was always ready to carry 
dem in his bosom.” Some of us who knew what it 
was to have such a nurse, received almost with our 
first breath lessons of faith and hope and trust, that 
lie so near the foundation of thought and feeling, as 
to seem to have always been there. 

So it is that I love to read the letters that come 
from among these poor, struggling people. I am in- 
terested in what interests them, and I follow with 
deep concern the progress they are making towardsa 
more intelligent understanding of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that citizenship imposes. 

The letters that lie before me are from the teacher 
at Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina, the school named 
after one of the truest and staunchest friends the col- 
ored people ever had. It is in the latter part of First 
month, and the writer looks out upon asight that has 
not greeted her eyes in 17 winters. “Theshore is ice- 
bound, and the wheels rattle over the frozen ground. 
Ice everywhere, and the streets deserted; now and 
then an ox or mule appears in sight, drawing a load 
of pine, or old wood,—a poor, hungry, half-starved 
creature.” 

“The oldest inhabitant never saw such weather be- 
fore. Our own wood pile attracts the longing eyes of 
our neighbors, who occasionally venture to send a 
servant to borrow a log, not once probably thinking 
a little thrift and forethought might have placed as 
large a pile in their own yards for such an emergen- 
cy,” summing the matter upin the words of one of 
her old friends “ he so cold, de sun can’t broke um.” 

Of the school and its present accommodation she 
writes, “The trustees of the little ten cent church, 
wrote and offered me the use of their building before 
my return, (it will be remembered that the buildings 
occupied by the Mt. Pleasant school were destroyed 
by a cyclone), and as it was really the only building 
accessible, I was only too glad to accept the offer, so 
we took possession and opened school at the usual 
time. The children entered, took the seats assigned 
them and went about their lessons, though some of 
their heads appear above the tops of the high, 
straight benches and some do not. Our two oldest 
boys put in thirty panes of glass and made other im- 
provements that add greatly to our comfort and con- 
venience. I took kindly to the pulpit from the first, 
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my assistant takes her classes in the choir seats, and 
the smallest children find seats on the steps around 
the altar. We get along a great deal better than I 
ever thought we could with 125 pupils, but we work 
right along looking hopefully forward to the time 
when we shall have a good school-house. We miss 
more than anything else our blackboards. We have 
not so many scholars from the country as other win- 
ters. The cyclone that destroyed our school-house 
last summer destroyed the cotton; white and col- 
ored suffered alike and all are very poor. 

“At the Home” she writes “the hominy pot has 
been kept boiling thus far, though many days we 
have not known how it would get filled next. But 
we can most certainly say, “ Thus far the Lord has 
led us on,” and he has been better to us than our 
fears all the time. It it a great pleasure, and comes 
as a compensation, to know that so many little waifs 
are comfortable and happy who otherwise would be 
among the many miserable, suffering ones, Taken 
away from other influences they are very interest- 
ing and easily trained to nice habits. 

It would make this article entirely too long to 
even briefly tell of the comfort and enjoyment, the 
gifts of clothing and the holiday presents, brought 
to her scholars, and the poor old people who would 
be destitute of comfortable clothing and bedding, 
but for these timely gifts. Nothing appears to have 
been amiss, even the tin trumpet that accompanied 
each pair of children’s stockings seeming not to have 
disturbed the equanimity of these good teachers. 

L. J. R. 


O Gop, it is not to know thee, to regard thee only 
as an all-powerful being, who gives laws to all nature 
and who has created everything which we see: it is 
only to know a part of thy being. It is not to know 
that which is most wonderful and most affecting to 
thy rational offspring. That which transports and 
melts my soul is to know that thou art the God of 
my heart. Thou doest there thy good pleasure. Thou 
art ever with me,—whenI do wrong, reproaching 
me with the evil which I commit, inspiring me with 
regret for the good which I have forsaken, and with 
ou‘stretched arms offering me pardon. ‘I call tomy 
mind all the wonders of nature, that I may form 
some image of thy glory. I ask for knowledge of 
thee from thy creatures; and I forget to seek for 
thee in the depths of my own soul where thou ever 
art. We need not ascend to heaven to find thee; 
thou art nearer to us than we are to ourselves. 





“ Learn that to love is the one way to know 
Or God or man: it is not love received 

That maketh man to know the inner life 

Of them that love him ; his own love bestowed 
Shall do it,” 





IN vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 
The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


J.B. LOWELL. 





Nothing is eternal but that which is done for God and 
others. That which is done for self dies. 
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A CHEERFUL FAITH. 

ONE of the important duties of a Christian is to cul- 
tivate cheerfulness, not only in the home, where it is 
invaluable, but in our walks among men and also 
when we assemble for divine worship; the offspring 
of faith in the religion taught by Jesus, it is far re- 
moved from levity, its quality being peculiar and at- 
tractive. The Christian religion should not be one 
of gloom. It was prophesied that Jesus would be 
“a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” but 
we have abundant testimony that he mingled with 
the people on occasions of enjoyment. His sorrow 
was always on account of sin, and nothing else should 
make us miserable. 

The precepts that he so powerfully urged, were to 
produce lives free from sin, and therefore joyous. 
Grief for the dead, and disappointments as regards 
material things, enter into the lives of us all, but if 
we have faith in the immortal nature of love, the first 
should not overwhelm us, for our professed belief in 
the eternity of the spirit should cause us to bear our 
bereavements cheerfully in the hope of blessings in 
the life to come. 

And disappointments should not sadden, for so of- 
ten they are blessings in disguise that our faith here 
also should keep our spirits bright. A gloomy re- 

ligion repels it: does not attract. Thomas Chalkley 
very pithily says: “as we are not to think ourselves 
better than we are, so we cannot think, nor say, that 
we are miserable unless we are without God and 
Christ.” 

It is a marvel then that so many good people on 
their religious side feel it right to repress the cheer- 
ful countenance and assume a sedateness of expres- 
sion that takes the form of sadness, if not austerity. 

The repelling power of the truly good and out- 
wardly gloomy was recently exemplified by the an- 
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swer ofa bright, intelligent woman to a query ag to 
whether she had been to hear a noted preacher, 
The reply was, “I hadno inclination to hear one 
whose reputation is, that he never smiles.” Thug it 
is that the good sometimes destroy the influence they 
are clearly entitled to, by a failure to recognize the 
great truth, that the life of a true Christian should 
show first in a countenance radiant witha holy joy, 
giving evidence that, if he is not at liberty to indulge 
in, so termed, worldly pleasures, he enjoys other 
that are infinitely greater. Letus have then a cheer. 
ful faith, and adopt the language of a religious writer 
who in speaking of the wonderful love of God, says, 
“fn order to encourage obedience to his law he hag 
annexed a present, as well as future reward to a good 
life; and has so interwoven our duty and happiness 
that while we are discharging our obligations to the 
one, we are making the best provision for the other” 
and in so doing how can we be otherwise than cheer. 
ful ? 








MARRIAGES. 
GOOD—HALLOWELL.—Near New Lexington, High. 
land county, Ohio, on Fourth-day, Third month 34, 1886, 


by Friends’ ceremony, Ellis Good and Annie Hallowell, 
both of Highland county, Ohio. 


GREEN—SOUDER.—On Third month Ist, 1886, at Pueb- 
lo, Colorado, by Friends’ ceremony, William Chapman 
Green, son of James B. and Anna M. Green, of Philadel- 
phia, and Florence J., daughter of Wm. H. Souder, of Phila- 
delphia. 

HALL—INGRAM.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, in East Bradford township, Chester co., Pa., on Fourth- 
day, Third month 10, 1886, by Friends’ ceremony, J. Comly 
Hall, of West Chester, to Lizzie Irene, daughter of Wm. 
Torbert Ingram. 





DEATHS. 


COLE.—Second month 18, 1886, at Cincinnati, 0., Helen 
K. Cole, aged 2 years, twin daughter of Charles W. and 
Rebecca F. Cole; a granddaughter or Joseph and Ann 
Frances Kinsey. 

DARLINGTON.—In Pocopson, Chester co., Pa., Third 
month 10, 1886, Joseph B. Darlington, in the 80th year of 
his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

DICKINSON.—At her residence in Chicago, of paralysis, 
Third month 1st, 1886, Ann Eliza Dickinson, aged 71 years, 
An Elder of Chicago Executive Meeting of Friends. 

Of a remarkably quiet, unobtrusive disposition, she 
possessed such qualities of mind and heart as endeared her 
to a wide circle of acquaintances and enabled her to mani- 
fest in an unusual degree the Christ-like principle of loving 
helpfulness for others of every social degree. To come 
within her influence in sorrow or need was to come with- 
in reach of Christian sympathy and the stimulus of a life 
full of integrity and helpful cheer. J. W.P. 


EVES.—Of consumption, at Williamsport, Pa., First 
month 26th, 1886, Valeria A. Eves, aged 32 years; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, 
Pa. 
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EVES.—At his residence, Millville, Pa., of heart disease 
Third month 10th, 1886, Thos. Ellwood Eves, aged 60 years, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends’ held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

HALL.—In Willistown, Chester co., Pa.,; on Sixth-day, 
Third month 5th, 1886, Martha R. Hall; interment at Wil- 
listown Friends’ ground, from the residence of her son, 
Morgan B. Hall, on the 7th inst. , 

HARRIS.—At her late residence, Galena, Ill., Second 
month 22d, 1886, of cancer, Sarah C. Harris, formerly of 
Chester, county, Pa., aged 62 years. She was of high liter- 
ary attainments, active in every useful enterprise; and 
for several years one of the leading physicians of the place. 
She was the youngest daughter of Samuel and Margaret 
Coates. S. W. L. 

KINSEY.—On the 26th of First month, 1886, at Gar- 
diner, Me., Ann Frances Kinsey, wife of Joseph Kinsey, 
aged 57 years. She had gone to New England hoping to 
restore a broken constitution, but was prostrated by astroke 
of apoplexy, and died after a few weeks’ illness. Her re- 
mains were taken home to Cincinnati, O., and buried at 
Spring Grove Cemetery, First month 30th, 1886. 


MASSEY.—At the residence of her niece, Phebe M. 
Favenson, 2004 Mt. Vernon street, Philadelphia, Sidney 
Massey, in her 80th year, formerly of Willistown, Pa., and 
a life-long member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

MECONNAHEY.—In Philadelphia, Third month 11th, 
D. Wilson, son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Packer) Meconna- 
hey, aged 49 years. 

OGDEN.—At his residence, Springfield, Delaware coun- 
ty, Third month 12th, Clement Ogden. 

THORP.—On the morning of Third month 2d, 1886, at 
her home near Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, after 
4 lingering illness which she bore with true Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, Ann R., wife of Jabez Thorp, aged 
68 years and 11 months. 

She was the daughter of Samuel and Rebecca Richard- 
son; was born in Lancaster county, Pa., Fourth month 
6th, 1817, and removed with her parents to Morgan county, 
Ohio, in 1828. She was married to Jabez Thorp in 1858, and 
with him moved to Warren county in 1864. 

She leaves a husband and one son to mourn their loss. 

The poor, the down-trodden, the afflicted, always found 
in her a sympathizing friend. 

_ WICKERSHAM.—In East Marlborough, Sixth-day 
morning, Third month 5th, Anna B., youngest daughter of 
Joshua and Annie W. Wickersham, aged 16 years 8 months. 


WILLETS.—At her residence in Flushing, Third month 
8th, 1886, Matilda, widow of the late John I. Willets, 
after many months of severe suffering, from a cancer. 
She was enabled to bear it with patience and resignation, 
often expressing herself that she was only waiting, and felt 
nothing in her way, words indeed of solemn import, to feel 
that there was a mansion prepared when the weary spirit 
was released from all earthly endearments. 

Although not a member, and having but little knowl- 
edge of the principles of Friends, previous to her marriage, 
yet she diligently attended meeting, when her health per- 
mitted. 

In the solemn silence preceding the interment, a fitting 
and impressive testimony was given, and the feeling 
seemed to be upon this solemn occasion, that “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord, yea, saith, the spirit, for 
their works do follow them.” 

WISE.—On Third month 14th, 1886, in her 68th year, 
Lydia Pusey, wife of Charles Wise, a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race Street. 
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HANNAH JonEs.—I feel that something is due to the 
memory of our dear friend Hannah Jones, of Fawn Grove, 
York county, Pa., who passed quietly away on the 16th of 
Second month, 1886, aged 84 years and 27 days, leaving a 
void which all who knew her must keenly feel, for to know 
her was to love her. She was one of the brightest exam- 
ples of simplicity and purity, a consistent member, and for 
many years a worthy Elder of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Her seat was never vacant in our meetings 
when health permitted. Unassuming in manner, but 
steadfast in faith, she greatly enjoyed social mingling with 
her friends and neighbors.—It was as meeting a ray of sun- 
shine to come into her presence. Her home was always 
open to friends and strangers, and her greeting a surety of 
a hearty welcome. I would there were many more such,— 
a true mother in Israel, watching of the flock for good, and 
when her summons came it found her waiting and ready to 
join the ransomed and redeemed. D. H. 


SARAH M. PipaGron.—There seems something more due 
to the memory of this dear Friend, than a mere notice of 
her translation on the 26th of the First month, 1886, in her 
61st year. 

She was the wife of Samuel L. Pidgeon, near Winches- 
ter, Va.,and daughter of the late Catharine and Walter 
Chandlee, of Sandy Spring, Md. Herfather, who survives 
her, is in his 96th year. She was a kind neighbor and most. 
tenderly devoted to her family, the burden of which fell 
heavily upon her during the war, when her husband was 
separated from her by reason of the hostilities, he not be- 
ing enabled to pass through the army lines to reach his 
home and little ones. She spared no sacrifice or exertion 
to have their children placed in the best schools where re- 
finement and religious culture were inculcated. 

For 14 years she was a patient, uncomplaining invalid, 
preferring the happiness of others to her own, and when 
her summons came she gave expression to her joy at the 
prospect of release. Her remains were interred at Hope- 
well, Va., of which meeting she was a member. 

8. D. RB. 





POETRY UNDER AMERICAN INFLUENCES.’ 


THOREAU, being urged once to prepare for the 
‘museum some of his acquaintances in field and for- 
est, refused, saying that his field-glass brought the 
birds nearer to him than the gun. 

To sit motionless by the hour until the tenants of 
the forest deemed him a part of the rock on which 
he sat, and continued about their concerns oblivious 
of his presence, was the only museum of value to 
him. The wild birds knew him, and often found a 
perch upon his finger. He studied Natural History 
in its native locality. The bird-eggs on a string nev- 
er impressed him like the three or four little treas- 
ures hid away in the grass. It is impossible to pluck 
a part of nature out of herself and have it all our 
own. Our temerity breaks the charm. 

If genius produce a work of art or a new poem, 
we have no time to do like Thoreau—go sit in si- 
lence amid the surroundings that produced it, wait- 
ing until the spirit that thrilled the artist reacts upon 
us, waiting until the birds of fancy find a perch even 
upon our fingers. 


1 Extracts from a paper read by Jos. S.- Walton before the 
Swarthmore Circle, at West Chester, Pa., Second month 12th, 
1886. 
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But no. Criticism goes forth armed to the teeth, 
—the eggs of thought are rifled from their nests be- 
fore they are hatched, the winged beauty. of the 
muse is shot down and stuffed, a specimen for our 
literary taxidermist’s collection. Criticism might 
bring the poet soul nearer to us with a field-glass 
than a gun. 

Since Bryant, Longfellow and Emerson have 
passed away,since Whittier, Holmes and Lowell have 
grown old and gray in the service,a murmur has 
been ascending—who shall fill their places? Does 
the prentice work of to-day give promise of another 
group of equal merit? 

Our more recent songsters are like the chatty, 
companionable little English sparrows, it is the flock 
that arrests our attention. No robin of the woods 
pours out his pure liquid notes,resonant with human 
joy and sorrow, filling our twilight hour with no- 
bler purposes. There are forces, dynamic in their 
nature, underlying the very poetic fabric. These 
have caused the present decadence, and will, when 
they pass away, give free reins once more to the 
poet. 

Science is the grandest achievement of modern 
times. From Copernicus to Darwin mark the mighty 
strides. Newton-weighing the heavens as in a bal- 
ance, Franklin caging the wild cloud-fire. New 
methods of investigation have usurped the old. 

“Ye are saved by faith,” thundered from the lips 
of Luther three hundred and fifty years ago. Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goethe and Emerson arose before its 
echoes died. To-day the thin cold lips of science 


bid you take nothing on faith, and mediocrity in 
poetry does and must follow its echoes. 

Science has surrounded us with physical comforts, 
has laid the material world a slave at our feet, and 
in so doing she has exerted a reflex influence upon 


the realm of letters. The critic and the reviewer 
follow in the wake of science, weighing and testing 
the scanty store of creative literature. They build 
nothing themselves, hence their influence, based 
_ only upon what has been, naturally begets barren- 
ness. Poetry, like philosophy, must be expressed 
anew for every age. It is but the despair bred by the 
critic which says that enough of poetry has been 
written. The very fraternity that should foster and 
train a nobler poetry has been one of the factors in 
causing its decadence. 

Nature, it is said, after fostering a towering genius 
sinks back exhausted with her efforts, a generation or 
two passes before she recuperates sufficiently to pro- 
duce another. Weclaim adifferentopinion. Nature 
bequeaths each generation alike. The sunshine comes 
as willingly into thy house in winter as in summer. 
But if the ecliptic of circumstances is inclined so as 
to diffuse those rays it is winter. Such is the condi- 
tion of poetry to-day, a diffusive period. The rays 
of inspiration fall slantingly upon us and fail to warm 
into life the talent that lies dormant. The frozen 
earth is full of roots and seeds. The sun is powerless 
to raise these from the dead, until that in which they 
are placed, the earth, changes position in its orbit. 
Pau! on his way to Damascus suddenly found his soul, 
by a miraculous convulsion, so turned in its path that 
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God’s holy spirit fell directly upon it ; from that hour 
he saw as another man. The same light that taught 
him to persecute Christians, made him an apostle of 
Christ. We are as near the sun in winter as in sum. 
mer. Every man’s heart contains germs and bulbs 
that will die with his death unless he speedily ¢ 

the angle or inclination he bears with the planeof hig 
ecliptic or circumstances. His barrenness ig not 
caused by a lack of God’s inspiring presence, it is the 
inclination of the earthly nature within him, 

Literature to-day inclines towards fiction, biogra. 
phy, history and reviews. The talent, whichin other 
ages might have swelled the poets’ ranks, is diff 
is drawn off into other channels. He who is borg 
with that divine harp in his bosom, standing upon 
the threshold of a poet’s life, falters and hesitates, 
And while hesitating he is swept on by the strong 
tide of circumstances—he makes poetry his recreg. 
tion, he makes no sacrifices before the altar of genius, 
he gets no rewards. 

When thought reasons, philosophizes, investigates 
or analyzes, some form of prose seems to be its natur. 
al garment. When thought loses its foothold and ig 
swept forward by a flood of emotion some form of 
rhythm gives it expression. All inspired writers, all 
orators in their sublimest moments obey the rhythmic 
law. The heart when it is deeply moved refuses to 
voice itself in any other language. 

The multitude receive these impressions in gj- 
lence. He who expresses them is exceptional, phe- 
nomenal, men call him a poet. Poetry is older than 
prose. It is nature’s method. The tides ebb and 
flow, trade windscomeand go. Light and heat move 
in undulations. The sun’s spots and electricity rise 
and fall like the mighty pulse of some unknown god, 
The heart hath its systole and diastole. The variable 
stars glow and fade. The great universe of matter 
also obeys the rhythmic law. 

Science after years of patient investigation corrob- 
orates what Pythagoras saw in one inspired mo- 
ment, viz.: The music of the spheres. Slowly the 
Orphic saying of the seer begins to dawn upon us; 
“ The father of meter is rhythm, the father of rhythm 
is God.” Poetry is man’s normal condition. Child- 
life abounds in musical measure. In early days 
heroic deeds found no other vehicle of expression. 
Spirit and matter are but components of one great 
universal orchestra, whose music echoes into the 
nethermost corner of heaven. 

Prose and logic are but modern inventions: give 
them full mastery over a language and a Shakspeare 
becomes impossible. They destroy that peculiar 
fertility that feeds genius. Sterility marks their do- 
minion. They destroy the very ear for poetic music, 
Emerson’s heart was full of sublime poetry, but five 
generations of arguing, puritanic ministers, five gen- 
erations of dogma and theory bequeathed him no 
sounding board. In speaking of his own poetry he 
says, “if it live, it willliveto testify of the barren- 
ness of the age.” 

Poetry is a rare plant, seldom found in herbari- 
ums; its freshness soon fades when confined between 
the dry leaves of culture and philosophy ; it hasa 
flora peculiarly susceptible to climatic influence, as 
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the Greek and Norse mythology strongly indicate. 
This influence obtains in a marked degree in our 
own country. With an area little short of all 
Europe—holding within its borders the climate of 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean our early poets 
needs must be local. Already our poetry will clas- 
sify into four distinct groups. He who runs may see 
the difference between the New England school and 
that of the Central belt. 

The poetry of Poe, Buchanan Read, Bayard Tay- 
jor and the Cary sisters reveals an entirely different 
temperament from the worxs of Bryant, Whittier, 
Holmes and Longfellow. New England is stern, rug- 
ged and cold; her poets are stormy and vigorous. 
The trade-mark of education is stamped upon their 
lines; the brain excels the heart; henceforth they 
threaten to lose you in a labyrinth of philosophy 
and mysticism. The middle section is different; 
summer bides longer with us, vegetation is more lux- 
ariant, with sunny skies and rippling waters—some- 
thing makes our poetry more symphonic, more of 
the heart than the brain. A sweeter melody prom- 
ises to spring from the land of “the Bells.” The 
same influence draws finer music from our feathered 
songsters than those in New England. The great 
poet of the middle section is yet to appear, who shall 
embody all that Poe might have been, that Taylor 
hoped to be, sweetened with the gentle purity and 
sympathy so abundant with the Cary sisters. 

A few times around our little village we have seen 
the gray mocking-bird of the Carolinas. What 
brought him so far as Pennsylvania we know not. 
When he sang, men stopped work in the fields, 
the boys and girls in school forgot their lessons, the 
mechanics came to their doors with their aprons on, 
looking for the stranger, who from the swaying tip 
of some tall evergreen filled the whole village with 
music, And as we listened, those plaintive notes so 
rich in melody suggested Paul Hamilton Hayne, the 
poet of the South. There’s music down in Dixie, 
and though delayed by the last rebellion it will some 
day voice itself. Then come the broad fields of the 
West where conservatism is unknown, and the whole 
world seems to be a joke to belaughed at. The West 
has produced a humorous school, the first fruits of 
its rapid development. He who would be our repre- 
sentative poet must grasp all of these localisms with 
the hand of a master. 

The creative genius of Shakespeares and Homers 
has disappeared before the reflective type of Tenny- 
sons and Longfellows, and that again has made way 
for the investigating bent of Emersons and Lowells. 
Philosophy and poetry are different, and even the 
genius of Emerson failed to weld them. 

The criterion for poetry and art has been nature, 
so the critics say; we have been guided towards this 
standard for many years and still that which we 
would copy eiudes us. 

The artist we are told holds in his bosom a finer 
conception of beauty than his talent can ever be- 
queath to canvas or marble,—a something beyond 
nature herself. The poet who creates a living, breath- 
ing personality, who builds with his musical words a 
hero for the ages, builds him from an imagination 


that has stamped upon its focal center an ideal be- 
yond nature. 

Raphael’s Madonna softens your heart with more 
of womanly tenderness and purity, more of motherly 
love almost angelical, than the typical Roman 
mothers, with their skill at infanticide could, at that 
time possibly suggest. He took no model from the age. 
The ideal in his soul surpassed nature, and gave us 
that delicate touch of a mother’s instinct, toward 
which four centuries have slowly evolved. A 
mother’s ideal, who holdsin her arms an infant man, 
goes beyond, the average man of the period, and as 
she impresses this conception of what a man should 
be upon him, he becomes the noblest of sculptors 
in living clay. Christ walking by the sea-shore, saw 
in that simple fisherman one who should become, by 
Divine help, a catcher of men instead of fishes ; saw 
something beyond nature. Modern criticism, with a 
materialistic bias, begot by science, lays down nature 
as the model for poetry, hence comes an age that 
finds more delight in a new theory thin anew poem: 
a literature rich in mediocrity, barren in inspiration. 
The Raphael of to-day would bury his talents in en- 
deavoring to transform a fashionable Chestnut street 
belle intoa madonna. The poet wastes his divine 
spark in singing of trees and brooks, sunsets and 
clouds, love, charity, mercy—virtues in the abstract. 
He pulls the blossom to pieces to show you its beauty. 
The fisherman and tent-makers go on making tents 
and catching fish. No Christ with the image of God 
stamped upon his heart sees their hidden possibili- 
ties. 

Poetry delights to tread the cool shady paths of 
mystery and wonder, but our modern scientific in- 
vestigators, like the pioneers of a new civilization, 
have cut away the dense undergrowth of superstition, 
letting in the strong light of fact, until poetry finds 
itself in that transition state ; the beauty and finish of 
the new era has not yet arrived while the debris of 
the destroyer is not yet removed. It islikethe homes 
of our early settlers, they had neither the grand soli- 
tude of a forest primeval, nor the sunny pastures and 
rich meadows of a later day. 

Poetry will never pass away so long as men value 
friendship,—so long as love binds the two halves of 
the human family together,—so long as the mother- 
heart goes out for her children,—so long as the world 
hath sorrow,—poetry must live. When science be- 
comes riper and ceases to exhibit on the dissecting 
table isolated specimens of nature,—specimens 
minus their environments,—as soon as science 
turns from her present abject servitude to the 
world of matter, and bows before the nobler world of 
spirit, then will the hills and vales of literature blos- 
som with a new growth as far in advance of the old 
as our present phzenogamous flora surpasses the cryp- 
togamous of an earlier date. Then once more shal 
mystery and wonder return and thrive amidst the 
new growth, returning to poetry all its former charm 
and glory, freed from bigotry and superstition. 





“T hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give, with generous, earnest will ;— 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still.” 






























MATERNITY. 
I HOLD two dainty little feet 
Clasped in my warm and loving hand ; 
So soft and pink, they sure must be 
Two rose-leaves blown from fairyland. 


















I hold a wee and helpless form 
Pressed closely to my happy heart— 

My, baby—mine by right divine— 
The right of pain, a mother’s part. 


O beauteous life ! so fair and new, 

That yesterday was blent with mine! 
O wondrous soul ! so lately sprung 

A sparklet from the Source Divine! 


God’s priceless gift, you come to me 
Embodied in this little form ; 

My soul accepts its happiness 
As flowers the sunshine soft and warm. 



























My brow seems decked by coronet, 
The fairest earth has ever seen— 
The diadem of motherhood— 
’Tis Nature’s hand that crowns me queen. 












What realms are opened to my sight! 
I tread the regions of the blest; 
And all because this little form 
Lies fair and helpless on my breast. 


A tiny bud, whose flower complete 

May bloom to bless my waning years. 
O motherhood ! you hold a bliss 

That best may be expressed in tears. 


CARRIE STEVENS WALLER. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Milton, Ind., on the 6th of Third month. The mild 
morning and the beautiful clear sky encouraged 
many who are not blessed with vigorous constitu- 
tions to venture out. The meeting was larger than 
usual, and particularly a favored one. Davis Furness 
of Waynesville, Ohio, was present, encouraging and 
assisting us in the work before us, and breaking and 
distributing the bread of the gospel. A feeling of re- 
gret was felt when Robert and Bethia Furness were 
speaking, that this might be their last opportunity to 
thus address us, as they soon anticipate starting for 
their prospective home in southwestern Kansas, 
where already a number of Friends have located. 

J... T. 

—The members for Concord Quarter of the Year- 
ly Meeting’s Visiting Committee had a conference at 
West Chester, on the afternoon of the 14th inst., 
with members of Birmingham Monthly Meeting on 
the subject of our business meetings. The confer- 
ence drew together many of the members, though the 
absence of men Friends was noted, asis too often the 
case in meetings for business. 

—Philadelphia First-day School Union was held 
on the 12th instant, with a larger attendance than on 
some occasions. Delegates were in attendance from 
some of the schools, and reports were presented from 
most of those within Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. There was some discussion as to instruction to 
young children from the Old and New Testaments. 

























































































Se 
. Reading 
Meeting, (where the first First-day school jn our 
branch of Friends was held), scriptural readings, ete, 
after meeting would be commenced Third month 
14th, it was concluded to appoint Annie C. Dor 
Louisa J. Roberts, Edwin L. Peirce and Frances J. 
Newlin a committee to visit them either together o 
at different times, and give such assistance ag 
may open. A committee was appointed to receiyg 
the quotas and notify the schools of the amounts 
they are desired to pay. A committee was selected 
to arrange for the annual children’s meeting on the 
9th of Twelfth month. The next meeting of the Union 
will be at Green street, Sixth month 11th. 

—At Mill Creek Meeting, Del., the present winter, 
since the close of the First-day school on every other 
First-day, at the close of the meeting, a portion ofthe 
Discipline has been read, commented on and ex 
plained. Quite an interest seems to be manifested 
by the young people, and it is probable these after 
meetings will be continued after the First-day schoo) 
is resumed. 

—The large committee appointed by Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting to promote the best interest of its 
members has selected thirteen sub-committees to visit 
or correspond with absent members and others fre 
quenting its meetings. These have also been em 
couraged to hold moderate sized gatherings at the 
Parlor, 1520 Race street, or other suitable place for 
social commingling and profitable reading or 
other beneficial exercises. The holding of a series 
of attractive free lectures was also appoved. A com- 
mittee was also selected to assist in giving more at- 
tention to strangers at our religious meetings and 
such members as seem to be little known. 








SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Charles G. Ames gave a very interesting lecture 
to the Eunomian Literary Society and invited guests, 
on Sixth-day, the 12th inst. His subject was “ Wasted 
Power.” 

—Charles and Harriet Kirk visited the College on 
First-day, the 14th inst. Harriet spoke very accept- 
ably in the meeting on First-day morning, and ap 
peared in supplication. The meeting was a solemn 
and impressive one. 

—The interesting and valuable course of lectures 
on “Physiology and Hygiene,” was completed on 
Seventh-day, the 23th inst. The petition of the stu- 
dents for a continuation of the course had to be de 
clined, to give place to the course of lectures on 
“ Teaching,” to be opened on the 20th inst. 


—President Magill spoke on “A College Educa 
tion,” at the Friends’ school, at Woodstown, N. J., on 
Sixth-day, the 12th inst. 

—The work on the new observatory is progressing 
well, and it is expected to be completed, and have 
the instruments in place before the summer vact- 
tion. Additional subscriptions are needed, which 
should be sent to Susan J. Cunningham. 

—Prof. Rolfe has engaged to lecture before the 
Microscopical Society of West Chester, at its next 
meeting, when it will meet at the house of Thomas 
H. and Lydia H. Hall. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ATTENDING WEEK-DAY MEETINGS 
A rriexD who removed to the far West writes: 
«Though whether always profitable to me or not, I am 
now to remember that I persevered in attending 
week-day meeting while in my former home, though 
ften weak in body; yet now itisa satisfaction that 
raid then what I could. I know there is nothing 
due the poor unworthy creature, still ‘had I allowed 
the hindering things of time or the weakness of the 
flesh to prevent, I feel almost sure I would regret it 
now. They were precious seasons to me, and I am 
made to wonder that so many are indifferent to them 
when such good opportunities are offered to so many 
of our members.” 


A QUESTION ASKED. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Waar first led our Society toadopt and observe the 
form of sitting separately in our meetings? L. 


A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION. 
Fditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
] rank the suggestion of J. W. Plummer and Ed- 
ward Coale a very commendable one, and will offer 
subscriptions for three names, upon the same plan as 
Stephen B. Hicks, in your paper of the 13th inst. 
Ward, Del. Co., Pa. Exuis P. MARSHALL. 


AN EMINENT BRAHMIN WOMAN. 


THE Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia held 
its graduating exercises on Fifth-day last, the 11th 
inst. There were 33 graduates, among them being 
Ananbebai Joshee, the wife of the Brahmin who 
has recently been in this city speaking and lecturing. 
Among those present on the occasion was the Pun- 
dita Ramabai, a relative of A. Joshee, who had come 
to Philadelphia, with her little daughter 5 years old, 
to witness the graduating exercises. A letterin the 
Philadelphia Ledger of the 3d inst., signed “ R. L. B.,” 
(probably Rachel L. Bodley, Dean of the Women’s 
Medical College), says of her: 

Pundita Ramabai is the daughter of the famous 

dit of Poona, Bombay Presidency, India, who 
sacrificed his worldly prospects and eventually his 
life to the cause of emancipating the women of India. 
He gave this daughter the same education that he 
gave his only son, and both the sister and the brother 
became famed for their learning, and traveled to- 
gether throughout India. The brother dying sud- 
denly, the sister married (as few Hindoo ladies are 
permitted to marry) the man of her choice, a grad- 
uate of the Calcutta University, a Sanscrit scholar 
and pleader-at-law. 

About a year and a half after this marriage, which 
was a happy one, the husband died of Asiatic chol- 
era; stricken to the earth by this bereavement, pa- 
rents and brother also dead, darkness for a time en- 
compassed the widow. 

Then she rallied, to devote her life to improve the 
degraded condition of her countrywomen. For this 
purpose she returned to her native city, Poona, and 
formed a society of ladies known as the Arya Mehila 
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Sabba, whose object was the establishment of native 
schools for girls. She then went from city to city 
throughout Bombay Presidency, establishing branch 
societies and arousing the people by her eloquent ap- 
peals. 

She is chiefly known in the United States through 
a remarkable scene in which she was a prominent 
actor, in Poona, in September, 1882. At that time 
the English Education Commission visited this con- 
servative and wealthy city to inspect the educational 
institutions ; whereupon the leading Brahmin ladies, 
members of the newly-formed society, and others, to 
the number of about 300, notwithstanding a heavy 
rain-storm, assembled with their children in the Town 
Hall to welcome the Educational Commission and to 
show them that, although the municipality had not 
encouraged girls’ schools, a real movement was being 
made by the best families of the Maharatta country. 
This was quite an unparalleled occasion among Brah- 
min women, who are kept in such strict seclusion. 
Pundita Ramabai Sanscrita was the orator of the oc- 
casion. 

She read an address in English to the commission 
and made an eloquent speechin Merathi. She dwelt 
upon the difficulties which, as women ofgood family, 
they had to encounter from the absence of trained 
female teachers and the absence of school books fit 
to be placed in the girls’ hands. “We want,” she 
said, “ education for our girls as much as for our boys, 
but the English Government haye supplied trust- 
worthy teachers and suitable books for the boys and 
none for the girls.” The President of the Commis- 
sion, Dr. W. W. Hunter, in replying to the address, 
expressed his pleasure at meeting such an assemblage, 
which was altogether a new experience to him in 
India. “If the women of India,” he said, “have 
really made up their minds that their girls ought to 
be educated, all minor difficulties will quickly dis- 
appear.” 

As an immediate consequence the members of the 
Poona municipality intimated to the commission the 
next day their willingness to take up the cause of 
girls’ schools and to provide the necessary funds. 
Now, four years later, not only are there elementary 
schools, but a native high school for girls is in suc- 
cessful operation in Poona. In 1883 Pundita Ramabai 
went to England to acquaint herself more fully with 
the methods of teaching, and with educational work 
in general. Her scholarship was tested by Prof. Max 
Miller and others, both in Cambridge and Oxford, 
and pronounced sound, and on the recommendation 
ofthese distinguished friends she was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit in a woman’s college in Cheltenham. 
This position she has held for two years, in the mean- 
time improving the rich opportunities on every hand 
for special courses of study. 

Her purpose in England accomplished, she is now 
about to return to India to resume her educational 
work. But the great event so fraught with signifi- 
cance to India, about to occur in Philadelphia, led her 
to decide to visit the United States, “that holy land 
called America,” as she styles it in a recent letter, to 
witness the graduation asadoctor of medicine of 
Mrs. Joshee, a Hindoo Brahmin lady. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

My Reuicion. By Count Leo Tolstoi. (Translated 
from the French). New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

LEO NIKOLAEVICH TOLSTOI ranks in Russia as 
a man of remarkable genius, having produced a mas- 
terpiece of literature which will stand among the 
great artistic productions ofthis age. He is a man of 
liberal education. At twenty-three he entered the 
Russian army as an officer of artillery, serving later 
on the staff of Prince Gortschakoff. He numbered 
among the defenders of Sebastopol in the Crimean 
war. While serving in the army he collected mate- 
rial for a series of war sketches which made him fa- 
mous at the age of twenty-three. He is pitiless in 
the portrayal of the sins of the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic in his later works, and warm in his praise of 
simplicity and unpretending virtue. Count Tolstoi 
casts in his lot with the humble poor, retires to a life 
of frugality in the country, toiling on his own es- 
tate. He bases his conclusions on a literal interpre- 
tation of the Sermon on the Mount. It is justly to 
be said that this interpretation is not new in theory, 
but it has never been more sincerely and determined- 
ly carried out, with logic more unanswerable, than in 
his beautiful confession of faith. Very movingly 
does he depict the doubts and fears of the searcher 
after the better life; and in his earnest inquiry for 
truth he manifests confidence in natural goodness, 
as opposed to the depravity of man. The translator, 
Huntington Smith (in his preface) says: “ Although 
we may smile at the artlessness ofthis Russian evan- 
gelist in his determination to find in the gospels the 
categorical imperative of self-renunciation, although 
we may regard with wonder the magnificent audaci- 
ty of his exegetical speculations,—we cannot refuse 
to admire a faith so sincere, so intense and in many 
respects, so elevating and so noble.” 

Tolstoi complains that professed teachers of 
Christianity, even Chrysostom, have accepted the 
commandments of Moses and denied that of the 
Christ, while professing to believe in the Christ. 
Jesus, he claims, selected from what men considered 
as the law of God the portions which were really 
divine; and upon this foundation established the 
eternal law that was to lead up to perfect righteous- 
ness. Very carefully he searched out the text to 
find, if he might, if the words used were really ex- 
pressive of the meaning of the Christ, and satisfied 
himself that the Blessed Teacher was very lofty in 
his standard of righteousness, of love and of the di- 
vine order. He says: “Ifit be admitted that the 
doctrine of Jesus is perfectly reasonable, and that it 
alone can give to men true happiness, what would 
be the condition of a single follower of that doctrine 
in the midst of a world that did not practice it at 
all? Ifall men would decide at the same time to 
obey it, its practice would then be possible. But one 
man alone cannot act in defiance to the whole 
world ; and so we hear continually this plea: “If, 
among men who do not practise the doctrine of Je- 
sus, I alone obey it; if I give away all I possess; if I 
turn the other cheek ; if I refuse to take an oath or 
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to go to war, I should hunger, I should be beaten. 
if I survived that, I should be cast into prison: 
should be shot, and all the happiness of my life 
my life itself would be sacrificed in vain.” He 
serves that Jesus warns his disciples that if the are 
bent on “saving” their own present lives they must 
lose them. Death awaits us at every moment anda 
life of selfishness has no meaning—has no future, 
Death will destroy all the fruits of our labor, “The 
reasonable life is far different; it has another aim 
than the poor desires of a single individual. Th 
reasonable life consists in living in such a way tha 
life cannot be destroyed by death. The parable of 
the husbandmen (Matt. xxi.: 33-42) is cited as the 
warning of the Great Master of the utter folly of the 
life of selfishness.” “The true life is the life which 
adds something to the store of happiness accumy. 
lated by past generations, which increases this heri. 
tage in the present, and hands it down to the future 
To take part in this true life, man should renounce 
his personal will for the will of the Father who gives 
this life to man.” 

The special grievance of Count Tolstoi is the per. 
sistent assumption by the Orthodox Greek church of 
Russia, that the life marked out by Christ is quite im. 
possible of fulfilment, and his position is that this— 
the only true life—is happiness and blessedness here 
and forevermore. The secret seems to him tobe the _ 
merging of the merely personal or selfish life into g 
life for the good of mankind and for the uplifting of 
all human existence. 


UPpLanp AND MeEapow: A Posetquissincs CHRONICLE, 

By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

This is a record of the observations of a thought 
ful man who has learned the secret of the intelli- 
gent observation of simple natural things. One of 
his oracular sayings is: “that typical spring is oneof 
the lost arts: actual spring is the mother of disap- 
pointments.” Of the coming of the birds, however, 
he says that the arrival of several species is so reg- 
ular that it answers as a signal for agricultural oper. 
ations. 

“The pewee, one of the earliest birds of passage, 
comes to Philadelphia about the middle of March, 
and gives assurance to the farmer that he may soon 
plant. So says Dr. Benj. 8S. Bartonin 1799.” But Dr, 
Abbott has found that they come even in February, 
and accommodate themselves to the frosty conditions, 
The migratory birds collectively come about the first 


of May—he judges. The whip-poor-willcomes about § 


planting time. Corn planting? These are scarce and 
have greatly decreased within fifty years. We find 
his remarks on the coming of the flowers true and © 
interesting, and as we pass on through the book, we © 
are impressed with the aptness of his remarks onthe ~ 
denizens of field and forest and of the stream. 
This is a simple, playful book, fitted to both the 
learned and the unlearned; being free from merely 


scientific terms, and yet quite accurate and truthful — | 


so far as we have been able to testit. It should have 
a tendency to make naturalists of people generally. 
S. R. 
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From The British Friend, (Glasgow.) 


A VISIT TO SWARTHMORE AND ITS 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


DURING the last summer I had the pleasure of join- 
ing the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire An- 
tiquarian Society in a three days’ excursion to Ulver- 
ston and neighborhood. We were courteously re- 
ceived by the local committee, and introduced to the 
of historic interest in that neighborhood, in- 
cluding a visit to Cartmel Priory, and other old edi- 
fices in the locality ; Peale Island, and its old ruined 
castle; the old hall in which George Fox was ex- 
amined—now a farm-house, where our guide was the 
nt owner, a descendant of the presiding magis- 
trate of that time. It remains as it did then, and I 
could fancy George being interrogated in the old 
kitchen of the hall. Ulverston church, now internal- 
ly repaired. A descendant of the Fells was our guide 
to Peale Castle. Cartmel Priory, a grand old struc- 
ture, was visited. Furness Abbey was described to 
us by J. Paley, the eminent architect. It belongs to 
the Duke of Devonshire, who, I am glad to see, takes 
great care of what still remains of this once wonder- 
ful structure. But the greatest interest was evident- 
ly felt in our visit to Swarthmore Hall Meeting-house. 
Our guide to this place was a clergyman of the es- 
tablishment, who seemed to have a complete knowl- 
edge of his subject, and interested many of our mem- 
bers who had not previously visited the spot. “ How 
proud,” said one of them, to me, “should your mem- 
bers be of such an ancestry ;” and I could but reflect 
upon the altered times in which we now lived to 
those of two centuries ago, when a highly-born lady 
could be hauled to prison for meeting with her neigh- 
bor to worship her Maker in her own dwelling. How 
much do we owe to these pious ancestors of ours who 
laid down all, even their lives, to purchase religious 
freedom for us! In the visitors’ book kept at the 
Meeting-house may be found the names of many 
clergymen who have come to visit this place, and 
also of many visitors from the far-off shoresof Amer- 
ica. I have often visited the old hall, now used as a 
farm-dwelling ; perhaps it is little altered, but I was 
glad to find it internally in better repair than when 
last Isaw it. The outbuildings are large and good, 
and the whole surroundings betoken an opulent 
homestead. 

It has often occurred to me that if our friends 
could ever become possessed of the estate, how well 
it would be! Are there any Fothergills or Flound- 
ers who would find it in their hearts to purchase it 
and erect a college there for the higher training of 
our young women, similar to the Flounders Institute 
for young men? It is much needed. So much do 
many (not of our Society) value Friends’ early efforts 
for religious freedom that I believe a national appeal 
would be successful if our members are unable to do 
it. There are few more delightful spots; it is within 
sight of Morecambe Bay upon one side, and the West- 
moreland Mountains upon the other. Anyone wish- 


ing to erect a dwelling-house could not find a lovelier 
site. S. J. 








From the New York Herald. 
FASHIONABLE SLAUGHTER: A PROTEST. 
THE fashion prevailing among women of wearing 
birds on their hats is the first and greatest cause of 
the enormous destruction of birds. To realize it let 
us address ourselves to figures and facts. There are 
fifty millions of people in the United States, twenty- 
five millions of whom are females. Of these, ten mil- 
lions are old enough to dress according to general 
fashions, and at least six millions of these dress more 
or less fashionably. Moreover, many ladies wear 
several birds on one hat, which would more than 
make up for the number who use other decorations, 
This necessitates the killing of at least five millions 
of small birds annually, supposing one million to be 
imported birds. Great numbers of our common birds, 
it is well known, are also sent to France to be dyed 
to appear like tropical ones. 

This fashion is a painful and discouraging one. 
Men are usually regarded as inferior to the other sex 
in all that relates to the finer instincts of our nature, 
and yet, if war be excepted, men have never mani- 
fested such contempt of life and suffering as the fe- 
males of the present day are doing, and especially for 
such an unworthy purpose as the adornment of their 
persons. The most harmless and beautiful creations 
of the Omnipotent are mutilated and slaughtered by 
the million in the mere spirit of a coquettish vanity 
which binds alike the matron and the maiden to the 
hideous crime in which they are accomplices. 

Another cause of this destruction is the so-called 
scientific collecting of birds and eggs. This passion 
is also extensive. There are a dozen or more dealers 
in the United States who sell bird skins, eggs and 
sets of eggs, and these dealers employ collectors all 
over the country, who sweep in everything from the 
robin to the eagle! 

Boys are also employed to rob all the nests they 
can find. In this way thousands of birds’ nests are 
robbed, and every year new collectors add to the de- 
mand, and, what is still more atrocious, these col- 
lectors are no longer content with one egg froma 
nest, but take the whole set, in order that they may 
have in their collections several sets of the same 
species and their variations. 

All this may be very scientific, and would be per- 
missible if confined to a few societies and public in- 
stitutions, but in this army of collectors there are not 
ten in a hundred who appreciate the knowledge they 
gain, nor do they care to know the uses or classifica- 
tion of the birds they kill. There isnotan Audubon 
among them, and not one in a. hundred who cares to 
be. In short, they know nothing of science, and 
they collect birds and eggs just as they would postage 
stamps. It is only a question of time when many of 
our birds, once the most familiar, will be entirely ex- 
terminated, in like manner as the occupants of our 
plains are being destroyed for their skins only, and 
the beautiful inhabitants of our woods, the deer, are 
being hunted by dogs for the mere “sport” of the 
thing, as it is termed! There are laws in almost every 
State in the Union for the protection of game and 
birds, but they are rarely enforced, because there is 
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no one to do it. The Americans seem to be the most 
disloyal people in the world, if their contempt of the 
laws they themselves make may be taken as evidence. 
It seems to be necessary to create a special society to 
enforce each statute. Thirty years ago there existed 
a bird called the great auk, as well as a species of 
wild duck common on our shores, which are now en- 
tirely extinct by reason of nest robbery and shooting 
“for fun.” 

Austria and England have both passed laws pro- 
hibiting the importation of humming birds into each 
of those countries, solely to protect the humming- 
birds of South America. 

Now, what can be done, and how can this crime 
against nature and common sense be suppressed? 
The thing is difficult, as may be inferred when, from 
long immunity, huntsmen, as they call themselves, 
apply to the Legislature of the State fora statute ena- 
bling them to hunt deer with dogs, and thereby ex- 
terminate that beautiful animal ! 

Congress can do much by either creating a new 
department for the protection of all animals, birds, 
fish, etc., or such of them as are not inimical to hu- 
man safety and to the interests of the farmer, or by 
attaching such a commission to that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with suitable powers and offi- 
cials to see that these great interests are properly 
protected throughout the United States. 

In the meantime the press should take the sub- 
ject in hand, and the ladies of our country be en- 
treated to discontinue a fashion which is so fruitful 
of cruelty and wrong toward those beautiful crea- 
tures, without whose presence and song the landscape 
would be robbed of half of its loveliness. 


Henry Berea. 


THE UNITED STATES AFTER THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR. 


AT the time of our Revolution the difficulties of tray- 
eling formed an important social obstacle to the un- 
ion of the States. In our time the persons who pass 
in a single day between New York and Boston by 
six or seven distinct lines of railroad and steamboat 
are numbered by thousands. In 1783 two stage- 
coaches were enough for all the travelers, and nearly 
all the freight besides, that went between these two 
cities. The journey began at three o’clock in the 
morning. Horses were changed every twenty miles, 
and if the roads were in good condition some forty 
miles would be made by ten o’clock in the evening. 
In bad weather, when the passengers had to get 
down and lift the clumsy wheels out of deep ruts, the 
progress was much slower. The Joss of life from ac- 
cidents, in proportion to the number oftravelers, was 
much greater than it has ever been on the railway. 
Broad rivers like the Connecticut and Housatonic 
had no bridges. To drive across them in winter, 
when they were solidly frozen over, was easy ; and 
in pleasant summer weather to cross in a row-boat 
was not a dangerous undertaking. But squalls at 
some seasons and floating ice at others were things 
to be feared. More than one instance is recorded 
where boats were crushed and passengers drowned, 


Sa 
or saved only by scrambling upon ice-floes, 





week or ten days of discomfort and danger the jolted | 


and jaded traveler reached New York. Such Was a 
journey in the most highly civilized part ofthe Uni 
States. The case was still worse in the South, andit 
was not so very much better in England and France, 
In one respect the traveler in the United States fareq 
better than the traveler in Europe: the danger from 
highwaymen was but slight. 
Such being the difficulty of traveling, people ney. 
er made long journeys save for very important ree. 
sons. Except in the case of the soldiers, most peo. 
ple lived and died without ever’ having seen 
state but theirown. And asthe mails were irregu- 
lar and uncertain, and the rates of postage 
high, people heard from one another but seldom, 
Commercial dealings between the states were incon. 
siderable. The occupation of the people was chiefly 
agriculture. Cities were few and small, and each 
little district for the most part supported itself. Up. 
der such circumstances the different parts of the 
country knew very little about each other, and local 
prejudices were intense. It was not simply free 
Massachusetts and slave-holding South Carolina, or 
English Connecticut and Dutch New York, that mig. 
understood and ridiculed each other; but even be 
tween such neighboring states as Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, both of them thoroughly English and 
Puritan, and in all their social conditions almost ex- 
actly alike, it used often to be said that there wag no 
love lost. These unspeakably stupid and contempti- 
ble local antipithies are inherited by civilized men 
from that far-off time when the clan system prevailed 
over the face of the earth, and the hand of every 
clan was raised against its neighbors. They are pale 
and evanescent survivals from the universal primi- 
tive warfare,and the sooner they die out from hu- 
man society the better for every one. They should 
be stigmatized and frowned down upon every fit oc 
casion, just as we frown upon swearing as a symbol 
of anger and contention. But the only thing which 
can finally destroy them is the widespread and un- 
restrained intercourse of different groups of people 
in peaceful, social and commercial relations. The ra- 
pidity with which this process is now going on is the 
most encouraging of all the symptoms of our modern 
civilization. But acentury ago the progress made 
in this direction had been relatively small, and it 
was a very critical moment for the American people, 
—John Fiske in the Atlantic Monthly. 


TOBACCO AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


ONE of the professors of the Polytechnic School of 
Paris inquired into the habits of the one hundred 
and sixty students there, and then made a compari- 
son between their devotion to study and to smoke, 
He found that one hundred and two were smokers, 
and fifty-eight never used, or said they never used, 
the noxtous week. He then found that in each grade 


of the school the students who did not smoke out 


ranked those who did smoke, and that the scholar: 
ship of the smokers steadily deteriorated as thesmok- 
ing continued. 
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Qn account of several trustworthy reports of such 
g nature, the minister of public instruction in France 
jsgued a circular to the directors of colleges and 
schools forbidding tobacco to students, as injurious 
to physical and intellectual development. The Cath- 
olic Guardian is authority for the statement that the 

th of Catholic colleges are not allowed to use to- 
pacco in any way; and to this fact isattributed much 
oftheir proficiency in mathematics and the other 
branches which wear more particularly on the intel- 
lect than some others.—Christian Union. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING OF CHILDREN. 


FASHION often dictates methods of dress for chil- 
dren that are worse than nudity. There lies before 
us as we write a German picture which illustrates 
this. It represents a richly-dressed woman and her 
equally richly-dressed little girl, the latter buying a 
toy from a poor child who is earning a little money by 
street-selling. Despite the great difference in the 
social condition of the two children, it is open to 
doubt which is the better clad for health. The rich 
one is amply clothed as far down as the knee; there 
is even fur upon her outer garment at places where it 
can be of no use. The knees and legs are exposed, 
being covered with stockings of silk, which may 
cover something additional; the foot and ankle are 
encased in thin boots, seemingly too tight to admit 
free circulation of the blood. The poor child has the 
loose woolen-soled shoe with upper of thick woolen 
material often worn by the poorer Germans. Her 
ankles are protected by woolen stockings only; but 
her coarse long skirt comes almost to the shoes as 
she sits, and would quite reach them if she stood. 
Her head, shoulders, and chest are wrapped ina 
warm shawl. If there is anything to choose as to 
judiciousness of clothing the advantage lies with the 
poor child. If her ankles were covered she would 
be evenly protected from head to foot. The parents 
of tbe rich child have without excuse exposed the 
knee—a vulnerable point—and the calf, and have so 
cramped the foot and ankle by its insufficient cover- 
ing as to destroy the value of the shoe asa protection, 
thus at once violating two cardinal principles of 
dress, from the point of view of health—namely, 
that it shall be uniform in its protection and free 
from tight pressure.— Babyhood. 


NeirHer intellectual culture, nor social culture, is 
sufficient of itself to preserve society from pro- 
nounced moral deterioration. Nay, in some respects, 
the refined sstheticism which is sometimes spoken 
of as the crowning grace of civilization, is as likely 
to open the door to the enemy as to shutit. It was 
not in homely, austere Sparta that the brutal vices 
reached their ultimate development in Greece, butin 
Athens, then the centre of the world’s intellect and 
the world’s culture. So clearly was this the case, 
.that some words which in Sparta were always, and 
justly, terms of honor, passed through so base a de- 
velopment in Athens, that they have come down to 
modern times so weighted with the infamy of cen- 
turies, that not one in ten of the students who en- 
counter these words in their Greek reading, is aware 
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that they ever had a record of honoratall. This 
fact is suggestive. Refinement, education, civiliza- 
tion, are not sure safeguards against even publicly 
recognized immoralities. How much less potent are 
they to give that purity of soul which it is one aim 
of Christianity to produce. Something else than 
what the severe sciences and the polite arts teach is 
necessary to lift the soul beyond the power of sin— 
to give it strength to achieve the victory over temp- 
tation. They who trust'upon culture without relig- 
ion lean upon a broken reed. Sad is the mistake 
which they make for themselves, but sadder the mis- 
take which they make for their children. To send a 
child out into the world, unstrengthened by the gos- 
pel of Jesus, with no knowledge of his Creator, no 
trust in the Lord who made him, and with never a 
word of prayer in his heart, is like sending a costly 
vessel to sea without a captain and without a rudder. 
Who can be surprised when the unguided hulk drifts 
on aimlessly, or is wrecked on rocks or quicksands? 
—S. S. Times. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Governor of Virginia has signed the Local Option 
Bill. 

—The Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil, is planning the 
erection of an academy of arts, which will be the first of its 
kind in South America. 


—The cantilever bridge across the Hudson River at 
Storm King Mountain will be built, a contract having been 
signed with the Phenix Iron Works. The contract also 
calls for the building of twenty miles of connecting track, 
and the amount involved is $6,000,000. There will be two 
piers, 150 feet high, one on each side of the main channel 
of the Hudson. These piers will sustain a treble cantilever, 
of which the roadway will be about 225 feet above the 
water. 

—It is announced from Athens that the excavations at 
the Acropolis have resulted in the discovery of six mutil- 
ated female statues in marble. These fragments, which are 
colored and belong to the period before Phidias, cannot fail 
to be of great importance in the history of art, as no muse- 
um in Europe possesses works of this period. It is believed 
that the statues are part of those overthrown by the Per- 
sians, and buried by the Greeks at the building of the 
Acropolis in the times of Pericles. Further interesting 
discoveries are expected. 


—In 1887 a Greek National Exhibition, upon an unpre- 
cedented scale, is to be opened in Athens, contributions to- 
ward which are now sought. One feature of the show 
which is likely at once to attract the pleasure-seekers and 
the archeologists of other lands, is to be an exact reproduc- 
tion of the ancient Olympic games. This curious revival, 
if successful, is to be repeated, as in ancient Greece, every 
four years. The games will take place at Olympia, in the 
neighborhood of Athens. 


—Agents who have been thoroughly canvassing North 
and South Carolina for colored emigrants say that the colored 
exodus from the Southern States to the extreme West has 
only fairly begun; at least 3,000 are reported to be now 
making arrangements to leave during the present season, 
fully as many having already gone. They state that they 
are going because they are offered regular wages as farm 
hands, and are becoming impoverished in the South by 
high rents and small wages. 














—A Russian convict is said to have survived a punish- 
ment of 2000 lashes. As high a number as 4000 lashes is 
said to have been imposed in some cases, but no convict 
ever survived the infliction of the punishment. 


—An Atchison railroad man who has kept record for 
the past seventeen years, finds that the state has had a 
blizzard—heavy snows, accompanied by wind—every fifth 
year. His record also shows that during January and 
February the weather may be expected to change every 
three days.— Leavenworth (Kan.), Times. 


—In order to settle the question as to the proper treat- 
ment for persons who have been frozen, says a Continental 
paper, Dr. Laptchinski has made a series of very careful 
experiments upon dogs. He found that of twenty animals 
treated by the method of gradual resuscitation in a cold 
room, fourteen perished; of twenty placed at once in a 
warm room eight died, while twenty put immediately into 
a hot bath recovered quickly and without accident. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue large steamship Oregon, of the Cunard Line, on her 
way from Liverpool to New York, came into collision with 
a coal-laden schooner, off the coast of Long Island, early in 
the morning of the 14th inst., and was so badly damaged 
that she sank in afew hours. Her passengers and crew, 
nearly 900 in all, were safely transferred to other vessels 
and brought to New York. The schooner’s name is not 
known, but all on board of her were supposed to be lost. 
The Oregon was the fastest of the ocean steamships, and a 
favorite on that account. She was valued at $1,250,000. 


THE strike on the south-western railroads, running out 
of St. Louis, continues, and there have been a number of 
other disturbances of labor in different parts of the coun- 
try. Some of these, however, have been adjusted, and in 
many instances an increase of wages has been granted. 
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A STRIKE, which is likely to become general, was 
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on the 15th inst., at various mines along the Baltimorgay 
Ohio and Pittsburg, McKeesport and Youghiogheny Raj, ‘ 
roads, in Western Pennsylvania. The miners demand @ 





cents a ton for all coal shipped East. 


THE New Jersey House of Representatives, on the 15th 4 
inst., defeated the High License bill, and a motion tom 


consider the vote was lost. 


AT Washington, the House Committee on Indian At 3 


fairs has agreed to report favorably a bill to grant Tight of 


way through the Indian Territory to the St. Louis and San 


Francisco Railroad Company. 


THE total amount of ice cut in the Kennebec 4 


Maine, this season is estimated at 500,000 tons, which ig 
400,000 tons less than last winter. 
tons of old ice on hand. 


Tue deaths in this city last week numbered 461, which, 
was 84 more than during the previous week, and the samp 
number as during the corresponding period last year 
Among the principal causes were: Bright's disease, 9: ¢9n; 
gestion of the lungs, 10; consumption of the lungs, 7; 
croup, 21; diphtheria, 10; typhoid fever, 12; in 
of lungs, 47; inflammation of stomach and bowels, 12; gj 
age, 15; paralysis, 8. Of the total number 108 were of ip. 
fants under one year. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution jg 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

8. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





*.*Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Moorestown, on Seventh-day, the 26th of Third month, 
commencing at 10 o’clock a.m. All interested are invited, 

MartTHaA C. DE Cou, Clerks, 
ALICE ROBERTS, —. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 











WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New York Trisune, ($1.50.) $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.40 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) ¢ 5.25 
HaRpPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 6.00 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4.) . ‘ 6.00 
HarRper’s YouNG PEopte, ($2.) 4.25 
Lrrrety’s Living AGE, ($8.) . 10.00 
THe AMERICAN, ($3.) . ; 5.00 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) 4.75 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 5 , 5.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . 4.75 
Cuicaco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) 3.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50) > a $4.50 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Bors, 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). 3.5 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). $6.25 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4). — 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... . oe 
THE STUDENT, ($1). $ " i . 8% 
PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). . 6.75 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . 6.75 
St. NicHoas, ($3). . ‘ “ 5. 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). . 6.75 
WipE AWAKE, ($3). * ‘ 5.00 
BaByHoop, ($1.50). ‘ ; 3.75 
ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). 4% 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). 425 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). 3.600 


Tn 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub 


tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do nd 
now w’‘sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. ' 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


eThe office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 
Areh Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 

a or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
For oo Te enetategs of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent toreceive them. The store is now at the 8S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 


#,¢Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 

JOURNAL, should be addressed fo it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 

se at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
’ 


15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 
addressed there. 


#,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
donot receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
er of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hay- 

ing forwarded the subscription at once. 


#,¢ Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 


*,*Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNaL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
ot advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
dsy, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


#,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 


Singlesubscription, . . . . . . 
Club of 8, each, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 4 
EME, « cs ¢ @© 8 © « 


$2.21. 
2.00. 
1.77. 


#,* We are obliged to announce that back*numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned to us by the kindness 
of subscribers. 


*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 


TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM”? and “‘HONEY.’’ 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, 
TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 


$5000 cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 


Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvicx, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 


‘*New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars alan: A ws Ietetel «tes i Mapua ot ta 

Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West : 2 

Chicago and Cincinnati Express . : _ 

Western Express 5 . e 


*11.20 a.m. 
*11.50 a.m. 
e - *8.50 p.m. 
. « j« «| ». enn 
Pacific Express West P . ; ‘ - *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . ts tly. als ae - 4.30 a.m. 
a Express e ° ‘ ° ° . ¢ . = a.m. 
Watkins Express ° . . ° ° ° . - 11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . “ : : : \ 4 ‘ 40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express . : ‘ f 4 . 30 &.m. 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
a Express, a a 7.40 — *11.50 a.m. 
ambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. agerstown Express, *11.20 
pe. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ p.m. 
Mail Train . a ° ° ° ° . ° - : 00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . . . . 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. . 7. ; = ‘ 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express “ - $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and Yuak Express . .  « «© « « ne 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.87 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

6, 6. ee 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 

Ex aepae tala without change, 6.35 dail 
press for mn, out change, 6.35 p.m. y. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.82 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

ee except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

rap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
= 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 
ne Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
yaeneree. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
ae 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 BA . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 po) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Stree’ 
CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, | 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. vow reneren TABLE AND STAIR OIL © 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- -__- __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 0m 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, > 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA TOR, GUARD 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TERES Dll, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. sURPLonG ten 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) a, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


MEYNEN& COMPAN VY, Artists and. Photographer, 


S. W. COR FRANKLIN & GREEN STS, PHILADA. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TR USTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager ot Ip. 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





























PARTIAL LIST OF THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO.’S | 


72 Keneas Morigages, | Amos HILLBorRN & Co, 
edGdgbedash.aeeratemaiiaes: | Furniture, Bedding, Curtains, 








AMT. NO. ACRES. WHERE LOCATED. VALUATION. 
$700 Reno County, Kansas. ( 
800 Morris “ as PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
ene 


Bourbon “ AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
McPherson 


Marion ‘“ 
eo TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


en 5 7 MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


2311 Winfield “ 

ee SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 
These loans HAVE BEEN MADE, and can be transferred at once. 
The Company guarantees the prompt payment of the interest 

UNTIL THE PRINCIPAL IS FULLY PAID. 


It hoes th t of th incipal within t 17 / L e . 
cat LemNTOm Sho payment of che principal within two years 0. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


The a ieees oak and interest coupons are payable at this office. 
We will send, when requested, full information regarding any 
of these loans. 


In ordering, give number and amount. 
WILKINSON & ALSOP, MANAGERS. ENGRAVING, 
HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 


25 Cents: Usuat Pricer 50 CENTS. Wedding Invitations. 
New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- ae 
wee FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
§.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 








——__,_________. | College and Class Invitations, Fe 
PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 


out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- Stationer y. 
ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 
principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, a 


$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCI ATION, 


B. MILLER, Attorney aT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


seme 





